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best life of the individual, for any time that can be foreseen, is 
the unified national state. 

If I have put this rather dogmatically, it is for the sake of 
brevity. For the sake of brevity, also, I leave out several points 
I had noted. I will only say that the author seems to be one of 
those individual enthusiasts who, in enjoyment of the recently- 
acquired sense for the many vital beginnings in the actual Middle 
Age, ignore the darker side on which to some minds it is still an 
ideal. When he refers, for example, to "The historic fact of 
lawyers and politicians having arrogated the functions of the 
spiritual power without being able to perform the realities of it" 
(p. 306), I ask: Does this mean that they suppressed the In- 
quisition "without putting anything in its place," as those who 
dislike "mere negatives" are accustomed to say? Similarly, 
when he speaks of "the great problem bequeathed by the Middle 
Ages — that of subordinating politics to morals" (p. 314), my 
comment again takes the form of a query: Illustrated by the 
Albigensian Crusade? 

I must, however, add that the actual fault I find in the work 
is not the suggestion of a more stringent order to bring the 
modern "anarchy" to a close. I have no objection to anything 
positive that Mr. Branford derives from Comte, for example. 
Where he is on the wrong political track seems to me rather in a 
kind of return to the Spencerian "administrative nihilism" so 
far as the state is concerned; though his expressed attitude to 
Spencer is chiefly antagonistic. "The best government," he 
says (pp. 319-320), "will be the one which most steadfastly sets 
before itself the ideal of preparing its own euthanasia. " To this 
I reply: The best government — again, for any Hme that can 
be foreseen, — will be the one which most concentrates and puts 
to most use its powers for action. 

T. Whittaker. 

London, England. 

Sexual Ethics. By Robert Michels, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Basle. London and Felling-on- 
Tyre: Walter Scott Publishing Co. Pp. xv, 296 (Contem- 
porary Science Series). 

This volume contains much that is interesting about sex but 
very little in regard to ethics. The ethical formula of sex relation- 
ships is that they are legitimate except where they result from 
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force or fraud or in the loss of health or in the neglect of any 
children concerned. The author sometimes gets near this as 
on p. 36 or again in his very useful remarks about rape or the 
ideal of male continence or the absurd customs of respectable 
betrothal, but he is invariably timid in arriving at any positive 
conclusion, which is not what might be expected of a continental 
writer producing a book under the editorship of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. For example, he considers that books "written in the 
sole aim of inducing sexual excitement" should be suppressed by 
law without reflecting that (1) a prosecuting official was suffi- 
ciently excited in this direction by Mr. Havelock Ellis' works to 
prosecute them many years ago, (2) people who want such 
works can extract excitement out of many seemingly innocent 
classics, (3) there is no reason why any adult who desires such 
solitary excitement should not have it. 

Again on p. 153 he expresses the hope that his daughters will 
marry men who "bring their wives the same purity and physical 
virginity that their wives bring to them." The only reason 
alleged for this aspiration is that young men are the "custodians 
of a sacred fire" and "must safeguard their vital energies and 
must not abuse their physical powers." The loss of such virginity 
as he mentions need obviously not destroy the young man's 
"vital energies or physical powers," and the next eight pages are 
devoted to an exposition of the doctrine that "generally speak- 
ing, the men who remain chaste, are men of little worth." In 
fact the chapter ends with a very effective protest against the 
implied guarantee of virginity that is demanded from women. 

The author does not seem to have grasped what I maintain to 
be the fact that the whole theory and practice (such as it is) of 
Christian sex-morality reposes on nothing but the compulsory 
virginity of unmarried women and this is the whole issue of the 
modern problem. It is very well stated by Professor Forster 
of Zurich, who, though not a Catholic, champions the Catholic 
point of view. What the student of these problems wants is a 
reply to Forster, which this inconclusive essay certainly is not. 

Another almost equally vital issue is the question of divorce. 
The word does not occur once in the book but the whole discus- 
sion of sex-morality is at the moment hinging on this problem. 

It is also odd that the continental writer of an English book 
on this subject should utterly ignore the English and American 
attitude towards it. The English and the Americans are not 
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more rigid than other people but they believe in propagating 
chastity by "suggestion." They bring up their children to 
imagine that intercourse outside marriage only goes on in quasi- 
criminal circles. When the children grow up they know better 
but continue the same policy. Those who break the code secretly 
are often the first to praise it for obvious reasons, and those who 
are found out silently bow to a hypocrisy which they consider 
essential for the moral safety of the community. We are practi- 
cal but mentally indolent. We see that the problem is difficult 
and that its discussion may violate social peace and this is our 
compromise. But a continental writer need not be so timid and 
this book is evidently inconclusive by reason of timidity. The 
author denounces "materialism" with a vagueness that one 
associates with the English and American newspaper. What 
a "materialistic" theory of the universe has to do with his thesis 
or why he should denounce it or whether he understands what 
the word means is a problem more worth studying by the psychol- 
ogist than the philosopher. 



E. S. P. Haynes. 



London, England. 



The Meaning of Marriage. By G. Spiller. London: Watts 
& Co., 1914. Pp. VI, 120. 

According to Mr. Spiller, "manifestly if we want to know the 
meaning of marriage we ought to search out homes where con- 
ditions are favorable. Afterwards we may allow for every kind 
of deviation from the norm ... we are aware we must 
examine particularly those where the ideal and real coalesce." 

Subsequent passages in the book imply that what most of us 
call an ideal marriage is here accounted "the norm" and con- 
sequently to many of his readers Mr. Spiller's valuation seems too 
high. For him marriage is the best possible arrangement in a 
world which also closely approximates to the best possible type, 
but his proofs leave us cold, his arguments unconvinced as to his 
knowledge of facts or capacity to advise. However he does 
advise every one — parents, teachers, married folk and unmarried, 
widows and widowers. To some, probably, his counsel will 
seem fatuous: For example, many men and women confronted 
by real problems will find it impossible to take such suggestions 
as "never to let a scolding word pass our lips" or "never to raise 
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